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N. £. FARMER, 


AN#® ADDRESS 
Before the Esser Agricultural Soetety, at George- | 
town, Sept. 26, 1839. By Auten Poutrnam, of} 

Danvers. 

Ms Pr:isipest anp GenitLnemen:—I would 
gladly have been excused from attempting to bring 
a coutribution to the exhibitions of 
until sucha time asf could offer something tut 


your Society 


There are, no doub’, matured 
1 


was nearly ripened. 
grains and delicions fruits, in the field in whieh 
am honvred with the privilege of gathering; but 
having an unpractised eye, every thing there seems 
to me unripe and unfit to set before this company. 
low can it be otherwise? Only a little more than 
two years ago, these hands had had no aeqnain- 
tance with the plough and the scythe since the days 
of iny boyhood. Upto the present hour, I have 
never cultivated a rood of land that belonged to 
myself, or in the produc ions of which Thad any di- 
rect pecuniary interest. 

Broken down in health by the confinement an! 
exhausting excitements of professional labors, the | 
quiet and the employments of the paternal farm 
were resorted to as the most skilful physicians and 
efficient restoratives, 


There, where I have been 
little else than a mere laborer in carrying forward 
the operations upon the farm, and that too iu the 
short term of less than three years, have [ received 
neariy all my available schooling in the sci: 
art of husbandry. 


ce and 
The situation has afforded neith- 
er inducements to make such minutes, vor opportu- | 





nity to try such experiments, as enable me to ad 
dress an assembly of experienced farmers, in a} 
manner that will be satisfactory to myse f, or in- 
structive to those who hear me. 


thing like proof of their correctness; that theories 
linsuppported by experiments; that second or third | 
hand statements of facts are far from being what | 
the occasion demands, yet Lam obliged to tell you 
what [ dhink, rather than what I know ; to give de- 
tails of my conjectures, rather than the results of 
expericnce and extensive observation. 


aa “ . . . | 
Though well aware that assertions, without eome- 
| 


The lessons which experience is supposed to 
give where I have labored and observed, are not, | 
perhaps, in al] their parts such as ghe teaches in| 
other portions of the county, The crops and meth- 
ods of cultivation which are most productive on 
one farm, may be unsnited to other lands. There 
fore, you and J, probably, do not think and judge | 
precisely alike. | 


My views will be deeined errone- 





tions of our soil and skill. 
cultivated? The early or the late ?—The cold 
and frosts of °36 and 37, aroused almost every ag- 
ricultural pen in recommendation of the early kinds ; 
the toneues of Commissioner and address-makers 
were eloquent in their praise; and farmers gene- 
rally became anxious to procure them for cultiva- 
- 


. rey . " . . 
tiot. The arvuments o7 tae many pens, ih power 
: “ b 


of eloquence, and the more persuasive language of 
the prudent farmer’s actions, could never, in’ my 
judginent, stand before a simple and uniimposing 
array of facts and figures. During more than half 
acentury the Jater corns have not failed @n mre | 
than three seasons, to come to maturity in my an- 
ryt - - ; " 
These varieties, 


cestral fields. 1 should judge, 


generally yield at least twentyfive per cent. more 
of both grain and stalks, than the early kinda. <A 


very simple arithmetical process brings me to the 


conclusicvn, that there is little wisdom in abandon- 
ing the cultivation of the more productive varieties. 
It was a maxim with one, now deceased, who rank- 
ed among the best cultivators in my native parish, | 
that he would rather have a crop of larger corn 
every other year, and a larger growth of stalkeand 
green corn the intervening years, than an annual 
crop of smal! stuff. ‘This maxim, in its spirit, if| 
not in the letter, is perfectly sound. [ have facts | 
that seem to prove it. In 
was badly injured by frosts, { found by no negli- | 
gent, if not by the most 





careful measurement of 


: ' 
What varieties shall be 


acre. 


1837, when the corn} 


wanting: the cob-heap takes too large a share, 
The eight-rowed corns, of the largest kernel that 
will mature in our climate, are to be preferred.— 
One of this description, under good cultivation, has 
not failed with us in any one of the last six years, 
to give a growth of at least sixty bushels to the 
ninetyfive. The 
proper name of this is pot known, but in all respects, 
color, itis like a variety of the Parker 


acre, and lins gone as high as 
? . o 


exceptin 


corn which | have seen. The Tusearoura has 
| been considered as a garden corn merely, But 


the luxuriant growt) of a suvall patch of it last year, 
led to a belief that it might be found profitable in 
the field ; and I am anticipating a favorable result 
of an experiment with it. Here is a kernel that 
yields flour scarcely inferior in whiteness, softness, 


/and flavor to the Genesee ; and by the side of which 
the kerne! of most of our corns is bata pigmy. I 


doubt not that on warm and good soils it will stand 


nearly at the head of corns in productiveness, Ac- 


counts are coning to us ofa corn called the Brown, 
which in the high latitude of New Hampshire is 
made to yield an hundred, an hundred and _ thirty- 


| six, even an hundred and. fortyseven bushels to the 


Doing so well at the north of us, I hope 
that some of our farmers will be induced to see 
how it will thrive in our own Essex soil. 

Seed sometimes fails to germinate ; worms and 
birdseften make sad havoc in our fields. ‘To guard 
against loss from these causes it is well to plant 


the crop upon one acre and ten poles of land plant- | twice as inany kernels in the hill as we wish to 


ed with large and late corn, that it amounted to 


thirtyfive bushels that was quite well ripened, and 
thirtysix or seven frost-bitten and green; nearly 
haff of the latter kind, however, cried sufficiently 
well to grind upon the cob and make tolerable food 
for cattle and swine. 
earlier corns ripening well, and yet yielding a less 
this, let 
me be understood to say, was in the most unfavora- 


valuable crop thin the one described, 


ble season, with two, or at most three exceptions, of 
the last fifly years. 
make any thing like a near approach in value to 
the early ones, they must be decidedly the 


Ifin sucha year the late corns 


most 
profitable in the average ofa succession of seasons. 
Making ali] the deductions which can be 


1 


jy demanded for the 


rensona- 
wreater exhaustion of the 
soil, and for a supposition that the early varieties 
with which T ain acquainted are less productive 
than others that might be found, the position, in my 
mind, can and must be still maintained, that) on 
all our good Jands that are not cold and peculiarly 
subject to frosts, and where we intend to manure 
well and take proper cure of our land, it is unwise 


ous. Be itso: suspect me, if you please, even of} to give up the productive for the early corns, 


‘ a 5 = e* | 
ignorance, partial observation, aud visionary theo- | 


rising. 
if by raising it, I can furnish you with a single fact 
or suggestion that may be turned to some good ac- 
count. 
any farther than they are approved by your own 
good sense und experience, I venture to notice, 
somewhat minutely, several of our common crops 
and operations. 


Indian corn is one of the most important produc- 


1°il bid the suspicion a cordial welcome, | late varieties are best ? 


Cautioning you not to adopt my opinions | 


Which among the carly, and which 
I ain but poorly qualified 
Can only say generally, 
that the dimensions of the kernel, particularly in 
The Dutton, in 


Its bricht 


among the 
| 1 
| to answer the question. 


depth, are worthy of much regard. 
all its varieties, is no favorite with me. 


and sound appearance, the length and fulness of 
the ear, and its twelve rows recommend it to the 
eye, and it tells up we!l in the basket; but there is 
‘another meastre—in the half bushel it is 


} 
round 


distant from each other, 


There were upon the farms 


have atalks. There is a slight direct advantage,in 
this: Nr tho young plants, I know not why, grow 
faster for a few weeks in thick bunches, than when 
This method also ena- 
bles you to dispens» with all the sickly and unprom- 
ising plants, and retain a full supply of such only 
as are healthy and vigorous, The increase of pro- 
duct will amply compensate for the extra seed and 
ibor of thinning. 

Much has been written in praise of the famous 
Jaden eorn, yielding four and five ears to the stalk, 
We have been advised to select our seed from 
etalks bearing two ears, and thus make for ourselves 
1 New England Baden. But 1 question the pru- 
dence of hearkening tothe advice. Last spring a 
centleman in Boston sent me three beautiful ears 
of corn, long, bright and sound; with a request to 
have them planted where they might have a good 
chance to show what they could do. The request 
was complied with Subsequently I learned that 
they had been obtained by Badenizing «a Canada 
corn, and that I might expect to obtain three and 
The ears are, | must 
acknowledge, uncommonly numerous, but very 
many of them are but small things, and I shall be 
disappointed if [ find there as much good sound 
corn as would be obtained from five good stalks in 
a hill, bearins each one ear. I have fora conside- 
rable time thought that Baden’s precess would do 
little else than increase the pile of nubbins, or di- 
This is merely an indi 
vidual opinion, and is given without a desire tha 
it should deter any one from making experiments 

I have some theories or whims to state, relating 


four good ears to the stalk. 


ininish the mow of stalks. 
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to our treatment of the growingcorn. Both air and 
light are thought to be serviceable to its roots; if 
80, it is a part of our business to keep the windows 
above them open. You have all noticed that rains 
and dews very soon forma slight crust upon the 
surface of our land in tillage. When this is formed, 
even but partially, it obstructs, somewhat, the pas- 
sage of both air and light. 
four or five days, be the weather ever so fair, the 
surface of the ground we stir, will become very 
considerably less pervious; passage ways should 
again be opened. But we cannot spend all our 
time among the corn. What thenis our best mode 
of procedure? These subtile agents, if once ad- 
mitted below the surface-crust, will move obliquely 
to a considerable distance; so that merely passing 
between the rows one way with the cultivator, may 


In the short space of 








the cultivation. Since that time I have noticed ever labored. Another piece from which two crops 
} with care such accounts as have come to me of have been taken, does thus far equally well, and 
| large crops, and haye been surprised to find that in| gives fair promises for the future. This method 
most of the instances in which a very extraordinary , seems admirably well adapted to light and sandy 
i yield had been obtained, the corn was harrowed.— | lands, where grasses often fail to take root. The 
[throw out these opinions in the hope that some | Hon, William Clark, of Northampton, who was the 
|one will be induced to bring my theory to the test | originator of this process, told me, according to my 
| of experience, and ascertain by some careful expe- recollection, that he now often succeeds in obtain- 
riment the soundness or unsoundness of my conclu- | ing two tons of clover to the acre on light soils, 


sion. 

One other topic in relation to this crop, demands 
|}a passing notice. If any faith can be placed in the 
| testitnony of those who have endeavored to ascer- 
| tain the exact effects of taking the top of the stalk 
from the growing, or rather ripening corn, the far- 
| mers of Essex are not accustomed to pursue the 
| best course. Experiment is said to teach, that 





/ where no one had ever before been able to form, 
by the old process, any sward; and where it had 
‘long been deemed entirely useless to sow grass 
| seed among rye. 

| The raising of roots for cattle and swine is year- 
ly becoming more common. This is an improve- 
ment in ourhusbandry. Taking a@ succession of 
years, and a variety of kinds, roots may be raised 


be sufficient for furnishing a temporary supply of | when the corn, as soon as it has become a little | at an expense of twelve and a half cents per bush- 


light and air to all the roots. 
passing through the cther way should be deferred 
for a few days; then after an interval of a few 
more days, use the hoe. At the proper time, re- 
peat the process. 
of labor, applied on nine different days at intervals 
of four or six days, your crop, if my theory is sound, 
will be considerably more benefited, than if the la- 


bor be ali performed on three days, at intervals of 


a fortnight or more. 
It is presumed that stirring the surface of the 
earth until later in the season than is usual with 


our farmers, would hasten the maturity and increase | 


the quantity of our crops. I should confidently ex- 
pect advantage from it up to the time when the 
corn becomes full. I speak of susring the surface ; 
and I mark the word as emphatié.: Two years ago 
when thinning corn that was not more than six or 
eight inches high, L accidentally drew out the root 
of one stalk, that, upon measurement, was found to 
be twenty inches long. Afterwards, by pulling 
with care, roots much longer than I supposed that 
little corn possessed, were drawn out from many 
hills, Subsequent observation has confirmed the 
belief that the ininute but important roots of our 
corn spread widely through the ground and that 
many of them lie near its surface. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to assert that it is important to spare the 
roots of our growing plants. However minute they 
may be, the plant will suffer from a loss of them, 
The practice of ploushing deep between the rows, 
and making a high hill around the corn, must sever 
many of these roots, and lay the mass of them un- 
naturally deep in the earth. Corn thus treated is 
placed at disadvantage. ‘There is no benefit what- 
ever derived from making any hill. I have taken 
pains the present year to go through raany tields, 
and notice the effect of every grade, froin the level 
surface to the high hill, and I find no reason to 
think that the corn either grows better or stands 
better, for being hilled, 
level surface will longer supply the corn with mois- 
ture, and will convey the rain, when it comes, more 
directly and abundantly to the thirsting roots. My 
conviction, that the surface of the ground alone 
should be stirred, leads me to refer to the instru- 
ments of cultivation. The plough is fast giving 
place to the cultivator. ‘This exchange may be ad- 
vantageous; but | am not satisfied that it is the 
best exchange that might be made. The form of 
the cultivator teeth does not suit me; it carries 
them too deep; they rend the roots of the corn too 
much, Many months ago, the query arose in my 
mind whether the size of crops which I had witness- 
ed, was not augmented by the use of a harrow in 


For thus, with an equal amount! topping the stalk. 


In times of drought, the | 


If so, the labor of | hardened, is cut up at the root and shocked, the 


{yield is greater than when left to stand with the 
)stalk uncut until it is fully ripened; and that this 
latter meethod gives a larger produce than that of 
The differences have been so 
{great as to make the matter one of no small imper- 
,tance. ‘Trials by measurement have never been 
/made under my own inspection, but on cach of 
the last two years I have seen the process of top- 
‘ping and cutting at the root performed side by 
|side, and have no hesitation in giving a preference 
ito the latter. The labor of harvesting by this pro- 
cess is believed to be somewhat less than by the 
|other the stalks as a whole are quite as good ; the 
| danger of harm from severe frosts less ; aud I doubt 
not that the corn is more and better. We all know 
'that the other grains lose both in size and sweet- 
ness by drying upon standing stalks ; and until ex- 
| periments have proved the contrary, the fair pre- 
sumption is that corn will do the same. 

Grasses are usually forced to drag out a feeble 
and protracted infancy among the overshadowing 
‘and greedy grains. While delicate and tender as 
| they can be and live, the screen is removed and 
|} they are laid bare to the scorchings of an August 
jsun. ‘That they so often survive the hardships of 
| their situation, is matter of surprise. They would 
| doubtless do better if sowed alone. I have no 
| faith in the correctness of a common opinion, that 
| they need something to protect them: they are the 
‘hardiest plants we cultivate; and the protection 
| which the grains give, is too much like the wolf’s 
| protection of the lamb. Farmers, however, might 
‘not be wise in abandoning to any great extent, their 
‘accustomed course. The loss in one crop may be 
' compensated by the convenience and worth of the 
| other. Oats, as far as my observation extends, 
| when luxuriant and suffered to ripen, are usually 
nearly fatal to the grass. The other grains are less 
| harroful. 

To some extent our grasses may be allowed to 
'commence their growth under more favorable cir- 
/cumstances. Moist lands that will admit a sinooth 
turning, may be easily and profitably renovated by 
ploughing in the month of August or September, 
‘applying a dressing of manure upon the furrow, 
,sowing the seed, harrowing-and rolling. I bave 
|seen enough of this method to reco: mend it in en- 
tire confidence that it is good. Where corn is cul- 











‘tivated without any hill, grass may be sowed among | 


it at the last time of hoeing, to great advantage. 
| One piece of ground Jaid down in this way, which 
' has now been mowed five successive summers, has 
uniformly yielded a good crop and holds out better 
, than any other piece of similar texture on which I 


el; perhaps for less. As aids in working off the 
cvarser kinds of fodder, while the stock is kept in 
good condition; as means of increasing the quanti- 
| ty of milk, beef, and pork on the farm; and not 
least, as agents in enriching and increasing the 
manure heap, they fully repay the expense which 
obtains them. Taking both cost and worth into 
the account, perhaps neither the ruta baga, sugar 
bect, nor carrot, is to be preferred to the exclusion 
ofthe others. Let them all be cultivated. For 
milch cows, the sugar beet will probably be found 
the best; for horses and swine, carrots will be pre- 
ferred. One winter’s trial with two horses has 
proved that a peck of carrots per day is quite as 
good for a horse as four quarts of oats ; when boil- 
ed, swine thrive well upon them. One eighth, and 
perhaps a larger portion of all the land which a 
farmer tills, may profitably be appropriated to the 
root culture, 


Let not the advance and spread of total absti- 
nence principles, cause you to set less value upon 
the orchard. Apples are worth as much for cattle 
and hogs, 4s they ever were for cider, Trial was 
made a few years since with two cows, One ate a 
peck of raw apples through a week ; the other had 


none, The next week the apples went to the other 
crib. The third week the first cow again received 
them. Then came the second one’s turn, and thus 


they went round. The milk from these cows was 
measured, and each peck of apples produced about 
one quartof milk.* For store swine they are worth 
at least half as much as potatoes. Apples will con- 
tinue to be worth cultivating, even when all shall 
have ceased to stupify the brain and sour the dis- 
position by the use of cider; yes, even in the tem- 
perate times when the Trustees of this Society 
shall cease to offer a premium upon the best sam- 
ple of an article that wars against the domestic en- 
joyments and thrift of many an Essex farmer. 
(Concluded next week.) 





Improvement in Agriculture.—It is encouraging 
to consider the great improvements which have 
| beeu made in husbandry within the last quarter of 
la century, and the patriotic ardor evinced in the 
/cause by our best men, who like the Roman Sena- 
' tors, are setting their hands to the plough, and ex- 
|citing their neighbors to engage in this the most 
‘important of all arts, and the most conducive to the 





| public good and private morals. 





*This experiment, I am led to suppose, was not made 
with so much exactness as here described ; but the experi- 
mentor was satisfied that the apples produced as much 
milk as stated above. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Report of the Committee on Improvements. 


Me Presivpenr:—the welfare of the whole 
community is very intimately connected with con- 
tinued improvements in the art of agriculture. In- 
creasing products of the soil are necessary to sup- 
ply a growing population with food and raiment; 
necessary to furnish (he means of prosecuting other 
arts in society, both useful and ornamental, and, as 
the principal source of that capital, which moves 
the commerce of a country, the branch of business 
which presents so many attractions to young mins. 
The motives of interest to engagement in this 
work seem very numerous and strong, yet enlight- 
ened and serious minds can discover higher inducc- 
ments than any of mere temporal interest. In the 
Jabors and experiments of the field, we become co- 
operators with, the great Author of all things: there 
we are continually incited to considerations of his 
doings and purposes, there we are abundantly 
blessed with the means of that acquaintance with 
our God, which will give peace, and all the good 
an immortal mind can desire. Notwithstanding all 
the inducements presented to labors in the field, it 
is often true that other branches of business obtain 
a very injurious ascendancy. Numbers of our citi- 
zens like some of the Israelitish worshippers, want 
a mass of gold immediately before them to stimu- 
Jate their exertions ; a promised land at some dis- 
tance, though the assurances be repeated and 
strong, that it shall “flow with milk and honey,” 
does not prove sufficient encouragement to perse- 
vering and Jaborious pursuit. Great haste is made 
to be rich. This circumstance bas heretofore di- 
verted the attention of many from some of the 
most important objects presented on your lists of 
premiums. Calculations seem to have been made, 
whether the amount of the offer would prove any- 
thing like a compensation for the labor and expense 
attending the proposed experiment. We hope 
more just and extensive views are now cherished, 
that competitors are generally secking, and will 
receive better reward than our hands can give. 

We have witnessed with pleasure an increased 
attention to the renovation of swampy lands ; some 
of the choicest treasures of this county have long 
remained useless and dormant in those situations. 
We rejoice to see the rigid bands broken, and 
banks of discount opening there. Claims to the 
premiums payable in 1840, have been entered by 
four persons, who in the accomplishment of their 
respective objects, will add a good number of acres 
to the productive fields in the county. 

Three claims have been entered to the premi- 
uins offered to encourage the cultivation of nurse- 
ries of Chinese mulberry trees. Be not alarmed, 
sir, there is no furnace underneath to force the 
growth, nor any reckless speculator at your side, 
who would rifle your pockets by the influence of 
false representations ; who would tell you that 
every bud in these nurseries, is of equal value with 
a five dollar bill; that the leaves of the tree are 
healing to every disease which afflicts the body ; 
that they are convertible into a pleasant cheering 
beverage, and nourishing food; and that, what may 
not be required for those important purposes, can 
be manufactured into fine paper, on which you may 
write briefs. 





'have not been rash adventurers, and therefore will | 
| experience less temptations to resort to falsehood | 


‘and imposition. Some of them feed worms propor- 
| tionate to the increase of their trees. ‘This we 
| think the proper course, especially when the Morus 
| Multicaulis are cultivated, for it is very doubtful 
| whether those trees will ever be so acclimated here 
}as to endure our winters, 

We recommend the award of the first premium 
of $8 to Mr Lincoln Jacob, of Hingham, who has 


| 
! 
! . . . 

cultivated a nursery of 2160 trees. 


| 


| 
| ‘The second of $4, to Mr Franklin Ames, of W. | 


! ‘ e ~— 
| Bridgewater, who has 2150 trees—1771 more than 


! 

reported last year. 

| We also recommend that two vols. of N. E. Far- 
mer be given Mr Ames; and two vols. Yankee Far 





| has a nursery of 1700 trees, 





89, having built the past season more than an hun- 
dred rods of stone wail. The same sum is also 
hum M. Triban, John Wood and Isaac Pratt, of 
Middleboro’. 


‘ or . 
The committee in viewing stone wall, regard 


@hiefly the sufficiency of it to protect fields against | 


the inroads of cattle ; but think the builders would 
do wisely in giving some attention to appearances, 
especially on public roads. ‘Ihe traveller will natu- 
rally conclude that fields enclosed with misshapen 
and Joose walls, are no more than imperfectly cul- 
tivated. ‘The ranges of wall built by Messrs Keith 
and Pratt, were distinguished for neatness in ap- 
pearance, and we recommend that two vols. of N. 
Ki. Farmer be given to each of those persons. 

In a country where there has been something 
of tillage more than two centuries, the farmer's suc- 
cess will depend very much on his attention to the 
operations of na'ure and his diligence in the collec- 
tion and application of those vegetable substances 
and alluvial soils, which time is continually depos- 
iting in hollows, on the margin of forests, by the 
road-side, and wherever the course of the wind 
ineets an obstruction. ‘lo encourage labors of this 
kind, the premiums which we have now to award 
were framed. The alteration from our former of- 
fers was not well understood by some of the com- 
petitors. 
possibly, the committee have been led into some 
errors. ‘The arrangement in future years will be 
better understood. We think the alteration impor- 
tantand useful: we cannot think otherwise if’ we 
suppose there is any semblance of truth in what 
one of our orators said on a former occasion; that 
|“ in this county it is no uncommon thing for one 
town to blow into another.” 

The first premium for the collection of materials 
to enrich fields, $20, we award to Galen Howard, 
of W. Bridgewater, who has collected 528 loads. 

The second, of $15, to Horace Collamore, of 
Pembroke, who has collected 344 loads. 


Bridgewater—330 loads. 

The fourth, of $10, to Paul Hathaway, of Mid- 
dleboro’, and two vols, N. FE, Farmer. 

The statement of Mr Collamore was distinguish- 
ed for particularity and we believe general correct- 
ness. We recommend that two vols. of Yankee 
Farmer be given him. 


As this is a visiting committee, we may be justi- 


mer to Mr Benjamin P. Pratt, of Middleboro’, who | 


Prichard Stone, of W. Bridgewater, is entitled to | 


awarded to Austin Keith, of W.-Bridgewater, Na- | 


In consequence of their misunderstanding | 





farmer numerous Jessons which should be studied 
and applied. In astrong wind which passed over 
the country in the month of August, and prostrated 
sv much of the corn, we were forcibly admonished 
of the importance of providing some protection for 
the fields by planting trees on the bordera, One 
field was passed after the gale, where the road was 
bordered with trees on the north, and the corn in 
| that field was standing almost perfectly erect. We 
‘could not suppress an emotion of regret that the 
| efforts heretofore made by this society ‘to induce 
the inhabitants of the county to plant trees on the 
road-side, had not received more attention, On 
/the sea coast, raking winds are of more frequent 
occurrence than inthe interior country, the injuri- 
/ous effects of them on plants and in the impover- 
ishment of the soil, will be far greater where neither 
trees nor stone walls are standing as breakers. 

We have been sorry to observe in many instan- 
ces the remains of former wrong habits in tillage, 
in the erection of little mounds of earth round corn, 
potatoes and other vegetable plants. Ridge cul- 
ture belongs not to New England, excepting when 
swamps are cultivated. In this climate there is 
seldom any redundancy of moisture, but often defi- 
ciency: our cultivation should therefore be directed 
with a view to the greatest retention in the soil of 
dews and rains. 


In our circuits in the county, we have remarked 
a very prevalent neglect of fields in the last of the 
season. ‘lhe strength of the soil, in many places, 
is more clearly exhibited in a rank growthof weeds 
than in useful plants. Weeds have the same for- 
bidding aspect in the eyes of the farmer that vices 
have to the moralist. But the appearance is the 
least evil in the case: there is exhaustion of the 
soil and an abundant supplvsef seed to produce a 
future harvest of bitterness.» We regard it impor- 
tant to direct attention to*this subject, and encour- 
are farmers to keep their fields clean of weeds as 
possible, through the whole season; still we are 
conscious this is one of the subjects on which 
preaching is easier than practice, and are willing to 
receive the application of the proverb in the full 
force that the appearances of our fields will justify 
—* Physician, heal thyself.” 
Respectfully submitted, 

MORRILL ALLEN, 

JESSE PERKINS, 

JOSHUA EDDY. 

Bridgewater, Oct. Vth, 1839. 





| For the New England Farmer. 

| 

| ‘ 

|THE KNOWLEDGE OF ENTOMOLOGY IM. 
PORTANT TO THE FARMER, 

| Mr Conman—The next department of natural 
| science, which as he’ would succeed, (for success 
/must depend on knowledge,) appears, in an eminent 
| degree to demand the attention of the farmer, is 
| that of entomology, or the science of insects, O 


The third, of $12, to Alfred Whitman, of East! j,ow much the labors of husbandry are affected by 


i small subjects, of which this kingdom of nature is 
| composed ! If an army of locusts visit Egypt, they 
| consume every green thing, and a famine ensues, 
| If an host of caterpillars after a night of peregrina- 
tion, light upon our fruit trees, they exercise an in- 
| fluence which nought but the fire canrival. Ifthe 
| insidious borer finds its way into the choice shade 


| tree, which, perchance, stands as a living memorial 


fied in taxing your patience with a few excursive | of the kindness of a friend, and may have received 





The cultivators of mulberry trees in this county 


remarks, Every passing season presents to the | the nursing assiduities of years, its harsh gratings 
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may fall in cadence more mournful than the 


blast sighs through its branches, until the sr 
leaf withers, and the outstretehing arms fall oo , 


and the tall trunk decays, They commence tle r 
attacks upon our labors ere the seed has germinated 
in the earth, and continue not only winle the ten- 
der blade is pushing itself upward, but they rod our 
foliage of its verdure, extract the fragrance from our 
flowers, cause our fruit to full prematurely to the 
earth, and as “ snugly as a mouse in a mill,” they 


leave the rudiments of another generation with that | 


which ripens, ready to spring with it into existence 
and become sources of vexations and — isapp int. 


ments when we look for wavy fields and Juxuriant | 


narvests, 

Although insects are the source of much mis- 
chief to the farmer, they still have 
their clan possessed of redeeming qualities, and 
really act in subservience to his comfort and inte- 
rest. Many of them, like ourselves, are carnivo- 
rous beings, and make their existence valuable by 
destroying those of a more feeble, but perhaps as 
the annoyers of man, a more calamitous character, 
as also those whose existence tends directly to his 
interest. ‘Tlius spiders not only feast upon other 


those among 


varieties of their species, but they weave the subtile | 


web which proves the fatal net of many an unwary 


tion, and should be continually “taking notes” and 
“reporting progress” of the advancement or retreat 
of the common enemy. 

It is so in«ther cases, An insect, a worm as 
is often the case, may attack his corn while yet the 
blade is scarce springing up. Its work of destruc- 
tion does not move slowly and heavily along, but 
in the present st teof things the remedy may be 

Yet there was a time when a 

| preventive was at his command, and perhaps he 
the fiy as it hovered over the field, now and t 
descending and depositing its retinue of eg 
which circumstances to which his own Jabors have 
contributed, have hastened to give up their living 
jones, his present relentless foes. Science, we say, 
‘a knowledge of these insects, might have remedied 
ithe evil. 


beyond his reach. 


| The turnip fly, which annually oceasions damage | 
enough, which if avoided, would more than furnish | 
_those who sustain losses by its operations, with | 


valuable works on this important science, has cer- 
tain qualitics which, if known, would make an 
‘easy victim to destruction; and it is so with the 
; Whole host of them. 

The Iccust is a valuable tree, of rapid growth, 


rious other insect tribes,) but to take the subjects 
of this part of nature’s realm when and wherever 
he.can find them, and never let them go until his 
acquaintance with their nature and habits has passed 
the ordeal of a thorough investigation. But 
are new insects continually intruding themselves 
upon us. Of this we are well aware, and it is the 
privilege of those upon whose border they com- 
mence their depredations, like the men at Lexing- 
ton, to give the first battle, and if the enemy «re 
too powerful, to sonnd the alarm through the sur- 
rounding regions, and call their country’s friends 
and theirs to theiraid. Then might Hessian flies 
and the whole host of these marauders, like retiring 
Hessians, sounda retreat, and gladly forsake a 
country which offers no quarters to a common foe. 


W. B. 


there 


Mount Osceola, Fb. 6, 1840. 


LETTER FROM HON. WM. FOSTER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Read at the Sixth Agricultural Meeting. 


Mr Cotman—Sir—Having attended with some 


| 

| - ; 

| Boston, 17th Feb. 184 

| profit, I hope, the various lectures of this lecture- 


and one which would become a subject of extensive! loving city; but still, though old, desirous of know- 
‘cultivation, were it not for the borer, which under, ing something more, I was induced by that insatia- 
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fly. The Galeria Cerea is, unless efficient means | certain circumstances so fatally attacks it. These 
are taken to prevent its invasions, in continual war-! little engines of mischief do not stop their depreda- 
fare on the honey bee, Even the little ants de-| tions with the spoiling of the tree on which their 
light*in warfare, and do not restrict their hostilities | labors commence, but as sure as they destroy one, 
to other nations, but are hostile to those of se | they will attack the many shoots which spring up 
own who are guilty of differing from themselv>s in| from its roots, and thus they are transferred from 
some family traits. In short, in every class, order, | place to place with the young trees, and will, unless 
&c. of the insect vations, we find a system of war- | destroyed, continue the work of destruction to the 
fare, a spirit of extermination, continually at work, | latest generation. Enlightened liberality has offer- 
no, only upon other insects, and upon vegetable na- | ed rich rewards for their destruction, but it has not 
ture, but their ravages are carried to the higher | slain the deadly foe; consequently, we may sup- 
order of things, and deposit their eggs so that | pose that money, or even talents, unless directly 
generations may trespass upon the quiet and often! applied, will never effect their destruction. Sci- 
become the murderers of the animals which m | erce, however, if placed in the hands of those who 
holds as his particular friends, such as the innocent | can take notes of observation when they lie down 
sheep, the ox on which he depends for labor, and | and when they rise up—when they walk by the 
the horse, given to strength and beauty,—and | way and whenthey sit under the green shade, will 
, even man himself is subject to their invasions. for effect the object, and probably by some very sim- 
who has not been disturbed by the stiiAng of a| ple process, perhaps nothing more than feeding the 
gnat, the harpooning of a mosquito, or that most in- | leviathan with warm water instead of the rich jui- 
vidious of all midnight intruders, the gormandizing, ces of the tree. Indeed we have known them ef- 
blood-seeking, sleep-banishing bed-bug ? 'fectually destroyed by pouring boiling water into 
Now the department of science which embraces | the orifice of their own formation. 
the insect tribes is exceedingly comprehensive. Wiil; But the destructive power of insects is not stayed 
it repay inany way or shape for its investig tion ?|by the maturity and death of the objects upon 
The wheat insect, which made its appearance a | Whose vitals they feed when the lfe-flood is in 
few years since, is annually destroying its thousands | free cireulation, They infest our granaries after 
of bushels, and in many places its ravages are so | the wheat has been separated from the chaff and is 
complete, that farmers have abandoned the cultiva- | snugly stored away. They are among the first visi 
tion of the article it preys upon, and substituted | tants to the flour barre], when it has been placed 


those in place of it which are exhausting their lands | 


ond of course depreciating their value; in the mean 
time there has been a lack of breadstutfs in our 
country. Is it worth our while to search out the 
habits of this insect and stay its ravages? ‘The 
latter cannot be effectually done without the former. 
Or is it best for us as an enlightened, independent 
people, to let it go on until some natural cause 
cheek its career, and independantly buy our bread 
of foreign nations ? [f we rise as a nation to ex- 
terminate this foe, who are to be the chief warriors 
in the conflict? Will the physiciaa leave the dy- 
ing man, or the attorney his client, or the cleryy- 
men his desk, to sit as committee of investigation ? 
No: their labors are in another field, while the far 
mer stinds at the post of daily and hourly observa- 


where none but the gootl housewife should hive ac- 
'cess to its treasures. They devour the pine tim- 
| bers of our buildings, when years have elapsed since 
the too! of the carpenter has given them their finish. 
ing. In short, the emblems of destruction have 
been scattered by them every where and about eve 
ry object, 

We certainly think there is much propriety, aye 
and necessity too, in the farmer’s being an ento- 
mologist. Yet we would not advise him, like the 
English nobleman, to chase butterflies all day. 
‘though we think his conrse guite as useful as that 
of some Americans, who put themselves in pursuit 
for whole days and nig}ts, of those of their own 
species who, by every method that art can devise, 
affect to assimilate themselves to butterflies and va- 





ible thirst for knowledge which characterizes the 
| present age, to attend two of your agricultural meet- 
ings, and there I found, as I expected, a display of 
'the sound good sense of New England farmers,— 
_knowledge springing from its native souree—erpe- 
| rience—tested by facts, and unadorned by any su- 
perfluous parade of science, or fanciful specula- 
| tions. 

Theard Mr Hill’s very instructive lecture, and 
| was carried by his glowing description of the great 
English farmer’s establishment, (Mr Coke, of Holk- 
ham,) to the most pleasant period of my life, when 
I was something betwixt a farmer and a soldier— 
being cbliged then to have my arms not fer from 
my tools. It was in France, during the revolution, 
in the rebellious provinces, where I held Jands, and 
had a family to protect, 

Several topics discussed by Gov. Hill, brought 
‘to my mind analogous subjects, and the successful 
practice and ripe philosophy of my father-in-law, 
who was a large landholder end a scientific egri- 
culturist. 

However imperfect may be my - recollection cf 
events more than forty years old, and however smal} 
might have been my rural knowledge, | have thought 
that it might be of some use to call to memory 
what I can, and to offer it throngh you, sir, to the 
agricultural community, for [ am convinced that 
the faintest hint, if it only suggest any thing new, 
will soon be breught to maturity by Yankee inge- 
This fact [ know, by experience, by the 
snecess of several mechanical improvements, which 
T have seen to grow out of mere hints of the prac- 
tice in other countries, where the practice was far 
from being important, for the want of that proper 
application which has since been made of :t by our 
intelligent countrymen. Some of these hints I gave 
myself, being an amateur of mechanics, 


nuity. 


The Commissiorer at that meeting spoke of the 
importance of making good butter, «which, he in- 
formed us, might be made to command double the 
present price. ‘So far as this article is the product 
of the soil, it must appear evident that no mechar'e 
cul improvement in culture, or chemical improve 
ment in manures, can be expected to offer a supe. 





rior result, viz. doubling the nei income. 
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The butter in and about Paria, is made and offer- 


weighing several hundred pounds, and keeps per- 
fectly sweet. [ amnot acquainted with the pro- | 
cess of making this butter; for I lived in a province 
where the butter is no better thin it is here, and | 
often complained of it But itis evident that the 
requisites ubove referred to, have 
with if and about Paris, and the buttermilk is there | 
thoroughly extracted, or the butter would not keep | 
without salt. 

1 will now suggest a notion of ny own, and one. 
which I hinted at about twenty years ago, in one of 
the Boston papers. The battermilk must be ex- 
tracted, but the cream also must not be injured by | 
being kept too Jong; and it would be better for | 
neighbors who have small dairies, to unite with | 
others, and make one churning before the cream 
could spoil. 

Now to extract the buttermilk, we may take the 
mechanical process offered at the last meeting, or | 
one, with a little alteration, which I shal! respect- 
fully propose, presently, to the inventor of the ma- 
chine exhibited; and then borrow a little aid froim 
chemistry. 

I believe that salt will not mix, chemically, with 
a pure fatty substance, although butter may hold, 
mechanically, a Jarge quantity of salt. With this 
hypothesis before us, and knowing ‘that salt has a! 
strong affinity for water and other vapid liquors, | 
such as buttermilk, if we avail of this affinity, and | 
present the strongest possible solution of salt, or | 
strong briné to the buttermilk, the che:nists will ad- 
mit that the buttermilk will leave the butter, for 
which it has no chemical affinity, and go to the 
brine. So much will, I presume, be admitted, We 
wil] now return to the mechanical mode of separat- 
ing the butter from the buttermilk. The planpro- 
posed by the inventor of the Fluted Rolling Cone, 
is the right one; forthe whole mass of the butter 
must be divided as minutely as possible, to extract 
all the buttermilk ; for however little of it remains 
is 2 cause of injury to the butter: it is a fermenta- 
ble substance, and from it may be extracted even 
alcoho! ; but the vinous fermentation is not so 
much to be feared as the acetous; for the butter it- 
self is subject to that change, which makes it what 
we call rancid; and the bombie acid, thus produced, 
is one of the most subtle of poisons. So that ran- 
cid butter is, in a degree, poiscnous, Now, al- 
though salt in quantities sufficient, is conservative, 


been complied 


! 





1a 


of the cylinder, and pressed down, while the crank | was a redeeming property of paramount considera- 
ed for sale without salt: it is put upin large casks, | is turned, will come out on the other side, in Jay- | tion, 


vers as thin as paper: thus the sinallest globules of 


buttermilk will be immediately extracted, 


Now if} on this point, | last sprin 


{ be correctin mv philosophy, this butter, although | 
3 ee ’ 4 


minutely exposed to a strong solution of salt, will 
come out fresh; and will require salting if salt 


should be required, 


The process of whitening wax is somewhat simi- 
lar; it is reduced to the thinnest sheets, and then 
xposed to the action of the sun and air. Perhaps 
those who now raise beeswax, or bayberry avax, 
might at their leisure hours, add fifty per cent. to 
the value of these articles, by whitening them at 
home. I see by the price current that yellow wax 
is quoted at 30 cents, and white wax at 50 cents. 
If, sir, you should find the hints in this letter 
worthy of notice, and should wish it, [ will offer ta 
your consideration some remarks on forest trees, 
the importance of keeping the high lands always 
wooded, and the mode of covering those which are 
now denuded. Also, on the choice of seeds of do- 
inestic growth; manures, and perhaps some pecu- 
liarities of European practice, wh:ch have been con- 


| sidered of little importance, and so familiar to their 


writers, thatthey have not been noticed in their 
books; yet out of which Yankee ingenuity might 
inake something. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


WM. FOSTER. 





For the New England Farmer. 


Mr Epiron:——Observing in the N, E. Farmer 
of the 19th instant, a communication from one of 
your correspondents on the subject of raising the 
Rohan Potatoes, | have been induced to send you 
some facts in regard to my owa experience in that 
way. - 

Rarly in March, 1838, I purchased at the Office 
of the N. E. Farmer, one box of Rohan Potatoes. 
and taking it home, divided the contents with a 
neighbor, at whose instance the purchase had been 
made. My moicty, consisting I believe, of four 
tubers in number, and those of rather inferior size, 
was planted in hills, ina rich mellow soil, some 
time during the month of April following. 


seed used, 


They | 


were well manyred with manure from the stable, | 
snd so divided on planting, as to make from the | 


rc 


same four tubers, (if I rightly remember,) some | 


asmall quantity aids fermentation; hence salt is 
good in manure, and useful to man and beast for 
digestion. It may have been the cause, also, of 
great mischief,—perhaps the yellow fever, which 
prevailed some years ago in our maritime cities, 
may be traced to locations exposed to the full south, 
where vegetable matter, partially salted, and wash- this year, under circumstances equally favorable) 
o by city drainings, at half tide, emitted the fatal! about one third; twelve hills of the former, as 
miasma. This conjecture nay gain some weight ‘just stated, affording a bushel, and eighteen of the 
from the circumstance of the fever being found | jatter, ‘Phig result told much for the Rohan Po- 
originally and principally in precisely such locali- itato, and so disposed me to think favorably of it, 
ties in Voston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, | that jt was with ereat regret I felt compelled af 
Norfolk, and Charleston. it 7 


twelve hills to the bushel: which, as the season 
| had proved very unfavorable on account of a se- 
| vere drought that prevailed, was considered an ex- 
| traordinary good yield. At all events, it exceeded 
'that of the long red potato (the most prolific root 


\ 


'terwards, to admit concerning it, what on subse- 

The alteration whichT propose to make in the | quent repeated trials proved but too true; namely, 
machine for extracting the buttermilk, is this. Make | that however valuable it might be deemed on ac- 
a tight box or trough, 18 inches by 12 and 6 in-| count of its superior productiveness, it was not 
ches deep: let a cylinder one foot long, 2 inches| entitled to be so esteemed on account of its edible 
diameter, fluted or plate, be transversely fixed in| properties. For the table it was pronounced de- 
this box, so as to revolve as near the bottom as | cidedly inferior to any other variety known. Still, 
possible, without touching it: this is to be rurneil 
by a wooden crank, and the box to be kept full of 
Strong brine; the butter being placed on one side 


if it was found to yield a much greater crop with 
the same expense of cultivation, as the foregoing 
statement would seem to, show, this undoubtedly 





| twenty hills, yielding on harvesting, at the rate of | 


lof the kind cultivated with us, and planted by me | 





Accordingly, in order to be more fully satisfied 
x (1539) planted this pota- 
to in the same field, and side by side, with the long 
red above alluded to. Both kinds were planted at 
the same time, and subjected to the same mode of 
treatment; the whole course differing in nothing 
with respect to the two, except only in one parti- 
cular, and that was in regard to the quantity of 
The former were cut into small pieces, 
of which two, each containing perhaps one eye, 
not less, were placed ina hill; whereas, the latter 
were planted entire and without being cut at all, 
the number of tubers to a hill being varied from 
The result 
was, that the yield of the rohan compared with that 
of the red, was very nearly the sau.e with that of 
the preceding year, (1838) namely, as three to two. 
In this case it may be proper to observe, that the 
eround upon which these roots were grown, had 
becn, in 1838, in Indian corn, and was manured for 
the potato crop of the last year, with a good com- 
post from the barn yard, which was well spread and 
harrowed in preyious té&plenting. . 

At another place, and in a soil better adapted to 
the prodvction of the potato, it being a deeper and 
richer loam, also planted, last spring, about twen- 


= 


one to two, according to their size, 


ty rods of ground with the rohan, cutting it as be- 
fore described, and :anuring in the hill, with one 
shovel full to the hill, with manure taken from the 
hog-yard ; the hills being about four feet distant 
each way. This piece was hoed twice, and har- 
vested (if I rightly remember) sometime in the 
early partof October, ‘The yield here was supe- 
rior to that in the other field; the best part of the 
piece affording one bushel from every six hills. 
The potwtoes produced on this and on the other 
piece of ground, were of large size, some tubers 
weighing two pounds each, 

Such, Mr Editor, as nearly as I can present them 
from memory,* are the principal facts connected 
wWiti iny atteinpts to raise the Kohan Potaiv, con- 
ce ning which so much has of late been writt?n, 
An if it be said of the foregoing statement, that 
it does not evince an exactness and particularity of 
ooservation, and a carefulness of comparison, such 
as ought to charsecterise all experiments of a simi- 
lar nature, especially when conducted with a view 
to establish important practical results, I certainly 
not undertake to vindicate it from the 

It must go for just what it is worth, 
What then is the legitimate infe- 
rence deducible from the state of facts above pre- 
sented ? It is, so far as they go to establish any 
inference, that the Rohan Potato, under precisely 
similar circumstances, and in the ordinary way 
can be raised on any given quantity of land, in 
greater abundance and at a far less expenditure of 
seed, than can be obtained from the most prolific 
of the ordinary kinds usually cultivated among us, 
Assuming, therefore, and it may be fairly done, 
that, in point of nutritive properties, considered as 
food for stock, this root is, not to say the least, in- 
ferior to the common kinds, aod it must be viewed, 
if the above conclusion be correct, as an acquisi- 
tion of no small importance to fhe agricultural in- 
Yours, 

J. E. HOWARD. 
West Bridgewater, Feb. 22, 1840. 


should 
charge. 
nothing more. 


terest of the state. 


*T did net take any minutes at the time, and, conse- 
quenile, have no written meowranda to refer to in the 
case, Which I regret. S &. &, 
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OBITUARY. 

Died on Wednesday lust, Joun Lower, Esq , of Rox- 
bury, aged 70 years. 

Obituary notices are foreign from our general practice ; 
but it would be a signal ingratitude for the New England 
Farmer to pass over without notice the departure of this 
excellent man; one of the founders of this paper; while 


| beneficial effects of which are felt to this tine. The | children and friends will cherish as the richest legacy in 
‘foundation of a general Hospital and a Hospital for the | this case that heaven could have bequeathed to them. 
‘insane becoming then matter of interest, Mr Lowell may | Mr Lowell's mind was of the highest order, and remarka- 
be said to have taken the fead in this humane project, 
and in laying the foundation of this distinguished monu- 
| ment of public liberality; and devoted his time, talents, 
| money, and especially the powerful influences of his ar- 
‘dent mind and character to this object, with signal effect. 
| The controversy then arising, which led to the great di- 


| 


ble for the quickness of its perceptions, the comprehen- 


siveness of its views, and the soundness of its conclusions. 
His temperament was exceedingly excitable ; and when 
engaged 1n any object of public interest, he kindled with 
enthusiasm, and bis whole soul showed itself in bis eyes, 
his words, and his actions. Other susceptible’ minds 
vision of our churches, Mr Lowell, as a layman, came | brought into contact were at once brought into sympathy 
out with great eloquence and power in behalf of the | with him; and thus always rendered his society delight- 
| rights of conscience, of free inquiry, and private judg- | ful. 


| ment. The Institution for Savings, which has done 


His conversation was always full to overtiowing ; 
and distinguished not more for the copiousness of its utte- 
| more for humanity and good morals than almost any in- 





health permitted, one of its most liberal and instructive! |... ’ 

| stitution among us, aud the Atheneum, among the bright- | 
ie : ae ‘ .| est honors of our city, are largely indebted for their foun- 
activity, public spirit and liberality, the agriculture of | ? 


contributors; and a gentleman, to whose intelligence, 
; é é . | dation and success to his intelligent and liberal exertions. 

Massachusetts, for any improvements it has attained, is | 
. . . . . ) i j j 2 > FY . i u - 
perhaps more indebted than to any other individual, liv. | I os thie time he had been appointed weg of the cor 
ing or dead. We can do but very imperfect justice to poration of Harvard college—a situation which he held | 
his elevated character ; and no language would be exagge- | wa a years ; and as such, no one could be more dis- 
rated in expressing the unmingled and profound respect tinguished for his punctuality, assiduity, and devotedness 
with which we have always regarded him. He was, in-| the best interests of the institution, or have done more 
deed, an honor to human nature. for its honor and usefulness. 
Mr Lowell was born at Newbury port, and came to Bos- Mr Lowell had resided for a considerable portion of the 

’ ’ ¥ ° ° . . . . 
ton early in life with his fatherathe first judge of ae Dis- year, on his farm in Roxbury, which he inherited from 
his father; and bad given the most enlightened, exact 
8 g ’ 
and practical attention to the «harming pursuits of gar- 
dening and an improved agriculture. He had been a 
8 I 8 


Through this whole period 


He entered 
college at twelve, aud became a practitioner at the bar 
before he was twentyone years of age. 


trict Court appointed by Washington. 


He came at once 


rance than the fulness of his thoughts. His activity, 
promptness, and perseverance in whatever he undertook, 
Were eminent traits of character; and he shunned no_la- 
bor, wuerever and whenever he had the power to do 
good, In his manners he was distinguished for his ur- 
banity, his accessibleness, his simplicity, and perfect free- 
dom from ostentation ; and though from his talents and 
temperament he was always inthe foreground in what- 
ever society he mingled, yet it was evident no man ever 
thought less of himself as a leader While he assumed 
for any object to which his mind and energies were de- 
voted, all the importance which belonged to it, ard to 
others it might be obvious that it was mainly effected by 
his personal exertions, yet no one ever assumed less for 


his own agency. Like the highest moral rank of minds, 


in competition with the eminent men of that period— 
Dexter, Parsons, Ames, Gore, and Sullivan, composing 
an extraordinary galaxy of learning and talent; and in 
spirit and activity, in legal learning and acquirements, in 
quickness of perception, in address, in fidelity to bis cli- 
ent, and above all, in a character for integrity and honor, 
he held a rank at the bar second to none.. Immersed in 
a flood of professional cares and labors, which were quite 
too much for h’s excitable and active temperament, his 
health became greatly impaired ; and at the-egeof thirty- 
five, when in general other men are just beginning to 
find their foothold in the profession, fe retired, and went 
to Europe for the restoration of his health. After an ab- 
sence of three years, he returned to the country; and 
without resuming his professional business, he gave the 
energies of his enriched and active mind, his time, his 
services, and the powerful influence of his character to 
every object of a public nature, in which he saw an op- 
portunity of serving the public welfare. 

From the accession of Mr Jetferson to the Presidency 
to the close of Mr Madison's war, politics were the en- 
grossing theme ; and his contributions to the public press 
were immense and incessant. They were always 1ecog- 
nised. They were urgversally read. ‘They were re- 
murkable for their fullness of, and familiarity with, thets ; 
for their boldness; for their extreme severity without 
any coarseness ; and for the pungency and closeness with 
which he treated every subject which he discussed. With 
whatever severity he might write, no man was ever far- 
ther than he from making willingly any misstatement or 
exaggeration ; and no one was ever more candid and just 
towards his adversaries. Few communications ever ad- 
dressed to*the public through newspapers or in a pam- 
phiet form, probably ever had more influence upon public 
opinion than these. Though a zealous politician, no one 
could be more disinterested. At one time Mr Lowell 
represented the town of Boston in the General Court ; 
but excepting this, be neither sought ner would accept 
any public seryice, or any political trust of profit or honor 
whatever. 


The finances of the town of Boston being at one time 


to which he belonged, he entirely lost sight of himself in 
view of any great object of social improvement, of useful- 
ness and humanity. But what above all things was the 
crowning glory of his life, was his integrity; his clear 
and inflexible perceptions of moral right; his lofty and 


long time a member of the Board of Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetis Agricultural Society ; for some years one of 
its Secretaries ; and for several years its President—al- 
ways active, prompt, liberal, and efficient, until declining 
health compelled him to retire from all public duties. ; , eee te 

; , é profound sense ofduty ; his honor, libcrality, magnanimi- 
He rendered very eminent services to horticulture and . 


. ; ott ay We do not use these terms 
agriculture. No man had a juster appreciation of the im- 


ty and disinterestedness. 
without meaning. In their highest sense were they ap- 
plicable to the lamented subject of this imperfect notice, 


We have no hesitation, from a long observation and 


portance of these arts to thé general welfare and comfort 
of the Community ; and with his enthusiasm of curiosity 
in respect to physical science, his extensive inquiries into 
the varied branches of knowledge, his refined and culti- 
vated taste for the beauties and charms of natural scenery, 
added to an honest conscience and a mind uncankered 
by avarice or ambition, no man could enter with a stron- 
ger relish into the pure and delicious satisfactions and 
pleasures of rural pursuits. 


the most intelligent, useful, and excellent men that ever 
adorned our community ; and in saying, without dispar- 
agement to any one, that he has not left his superior.— 
We bow in humble submission to that solemn but mys- 
terious mandate, which has removed him from among us. 


We may truly say of him here that he has come to his 
Besides taking the lead for years at the agricultural 


grave like a shock of corn fully ripe in its season. We 
shows at Brighton, his communications on agricultural 


cannot doubt that a mind so bright and a heart so pure, 
and rural subjects to the public through the Massachusetts 


Repository, the New England Farmer, and other publi- 
cations, were numerous and highly instructive ; possess- 
ing not an ephemeral but a permanent value. 


has been translated to a sphere more congenial to its pur- 
poses and affections, to difluse a wider and more benefi- 


cent influence than it could exert here; and that a life 
His care- 
ful journals «f the seasons and the progress of vegetation, 


continued for a series of years, have been annually looked 


like his, of honor, integrity, usefulness, and beneficence, 
under the government of God, cannot fail of rewards cor- 
responding to all our reasonable hopes and tu our purcst 


H.C. 
EE A ETS TY OED 
NINTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


The Ninth Agricultural Mecting was held on 'Thurs- 
day evening, 12th inst. at the Representatives’ Hall, Mr 
King in the chair. The attendance was quite full. The 
subject announced for the evening was the Silk Culture, 
and several gentlemen from other States attended the 


for by the public with strong interest. He was eminent- 
ly instrumental in introducing several new and _ useful 
articles of culture, and some of the most valuable fruits 
which are known in the vicinity of Boston; the seeds or 
scions of which he always distributed in the most liberal 
manner. In the introduction of improved breeds of cat- 
tle, horses, sheep, and swine, and improved implements 
of husbandry, and in extending the knowledge of im- 
proved mod ‘8 of cultivation ; and especially in seeking | meeting. 
to elevate the character of the art by improving the char- Mr Timothy Smith, of Amberst, who came as a dele- 
acter and condition of our husbandmen, and to lead the | g4te from the Hampshire, Hampden and Franklin Agri- 
cultural Society, brought with him some beautiful speci- 
mens ofraw silk, of sewing silk, and of lutestrings, the 
silk raised by himself and the manufacture done at North- 
ampton. 

Mr Benedict, likewise, of Pawtucket, R. [., exhibited 
some remarkably fine sewing silks. 


and best desires. 


public to a higher estimation of agriculture as a liberal 
pursuit, no man has ever labored with more zeal or effi- 
ciency. 

Mr Lowell, on account of declining health, lsd been 
for some time retired from general society; and has at 
last obtained his release from this scene of trial and labor 





The Commissioner presented some beautiful sewing 
silk, manufactured at Harvard ; some splendid ribbons of 





knowledge of his character, in pronouncing him one of 








in some measure embarrassed and confused, he at once | in a way which a truly philosophic and good man would 


effectually exerted his influence to introduce system and | most desire - suddenly and without pain. He died while 





arrangement, under which they were recovered ; and the ‘reading, in hischair. He has left a character which his 


various patterns and colors, and some silk velvet, the pro- 
duction from the worms, of Miss Gertrude Rapp, of Econ- 
omy, Penn. ; and some beautiful specimens of raw silk 
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_of corn from the Messrs Hovey, of extraordinary excel- 
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from Dr J. Deane, of Greenfield, Mass. ; and a specimen 
of raw silk from Mr Cheney, of Burlington, N. J. 5 and 
samples of extraordinarily fine cocoons, from Mr Avery, 
of Brooklyn, Conn. ‘These two last were from worms 
fed on the leaves of the Morus Multicaulis, set out the 


Jast spring. 


| 
The general objects of the meeting having been staied, 


and some history of the early introduction of the silk cul- 
ture into N. England, the way was opened for some experi- 
mental and practical statements from Mr Smith, of Am- 
herst, Mr Sharp, of Chaplin, Conn., (formerly part of | 
Mansfield,) Gen. Amory Holman, of Bolton, and Mr 
Benedict, of Pawtucket, R. 1, all of whom had been en- | 
gaged for a length of time in the production of silk ; and 
some inquiries and discussions in relation to the profits 
and prospects of the silk culture in New England, and 
the general importance of the subject, on the part of Mr 
Dodge, of Hamilton, Mr Davis, of Webster, Dr Graham, 
of Northampton, and others. re 
Our reports of the statements and conversation, it will 
be seen from the state of our columns, are necessarily 
postponed. H.C. 











A CARD. 


The Commissioner of Agricultural mew | has the 
pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of a model bee hive, 
of approved construction, from Mr John Sholl, of New 
York city, apiarian, which he will have the pleasure to 
exhibit at the mext agricultural meeting Mr Sholl isa 
thorough bee master, and has given great attention to 
the subject. He is likewise the agent in this country for 
Nutt’s celebrated bee house, one of the most beautiful 
erections which can adorn a garden. This hive goes up- 
on the only righteous principle, that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and has the first claim to the fruits of his toil ; 
and not upon the highwayman and assassin —_ of 
either starving the laborer, after the fashion of Ireland ; 
or, in defiance of all justice and humanity, putting him 
to death and then Tr his honest earnings —a prin- 
ciple of political economy if not carried to the extreme, 
yet but too often, acted upon to a considerable degree in 
other communities than those of the bees. 

He likewise acknowledges the receipt of a “ Manual 
or Easy Method of Managing Bees,”” from Mr John M, 
Weeks, of Salisbury, Vt.; full of excellent instruction, 
and an improved edition of which is now in the press of 
Weeks, Jordan & Co. Mr Weeks has made himself fa- 
miliar with the habits and management of these most in- 
dustrious, respectable, honorable and useful little folks ; 
and has invented a hive, which is highly commendé 
wherever it has been used ; and which 1s based upon the 
just and benevolent principles above referred to. He has 
promised the Commissioner a model of his hive, which 
when received, he will be happy to exhibit to his agri- 
cultural friends. 

Disdain as much as we please the labors of these hum- 
ble operatives, there is not a doubt that, under proper 
management, they might be made to produce a revenue 
of millions of dolfars to the country, besides leaving them 
enough of their own produce for their own subsistence. 
A single bive this very last year, has given to its owner, 
(if our abolition friends will allow us to speak of an own- 
ership of these industrious laborers, whi se excellent mor- 
als are continually putting to shame the indelence and 
improvidence of mankind ,) of more than one hundred 
pounds ; and this honey being free from bread and inclos- 
ed in neat glass boxes, commands in New York market 
fifty cents per Ib. The previous year,we understood from 
an amateur apiarian, that he took 124 Ibs. from one hive 

The Commissioner acknowledges, likewise, a sample 
of Indian corn, called the Pomroy corn, from Messrs El- 
lis & Bosson, of a valuable variety ; and another sample 


lence, to judge from the accounts given of it, and its ap- 
pearance, as will be shown, of four good ears on a stalk, 
which is stated to be common in the field. 

He has likewise to acknowledge a second sample of 
butter of the finest description, from the farm of Mr Geo. 
Denny, of Westboro’, (the former having been distributed 
among our agricultural frionds,) made from cows fed up- 
on carrots and hay. For winter butter, we believe 
its quality cannot be exceeded; and the manner in 
which it 1s brought to town hardly admits of improve- 
ment. ‘The bestof June butter rarely exceeds it. This 
butter may be seen, we believe, once a week at Bishop 
& Bard’s provision store, corner of Howard and Court st. 

Mr Denny has found upon trial, that the butter made | 
from the cows when fed on sugar beet, is inferior both in | 
color and quality to that made when the cows are fed | 
upon carrots. HENRY COLMAN, | 

Commissioner of Agricultural Survey. 





TENTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
' The tenth Agricultural Mecting will be beld on 
Thursday next, at 7 o'clock P. M., at the Representa- 
live’s Hall. The subject, Beet Sugar, and the cultivation 
of vegetables for Stock. 

Mr Teschemacher, and Mr D. L. Child have engaged 
to address the meeting. We hope, likewise, to hear 
| from Mr Bosson, who went to France under the patron- 
|age of a liberal subscription, to possess himself of the 
| latest and most authentic information on this important 
subject at the fountain head. H. U. 

MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FRUITS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, March 7, 1840. 

Mr Newhall exhibited Royal D’Hiver and L’Echas- 
sarie Pears. 

Mr Oliver—L’Echassarie Pears, 

Mr Wright—Catillac Pears. 

Mr Downer—Roxbury Russet, Golden Russet, Wales 
and Royal or Old Pearmain Apples, Iron Pears. Among 
Mr Downer's Apples were some very fine specimens. 

For the Commiitee, 
E. M. RICHARDS. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpar, Mareh 16, 1740. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 315 Beef Cattle, 20 pairs Werking 
Oxen, 20 Cows and Calves, 615 Sheep and 340 Swine 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—The prices obtained last week 
for the best qualities were hardly sustained. We quote 
a few extra $7 00. First quality, $6 75 Second qual- 
ity, R650. Third quality, $5 50 a $6 00. 

Working Oxen —We noticed the sale of a few yoke, 
$75, $80, and $110. 

Cnes and Calres.— Dull.’ $23, $26, $29, and $38. 

Sheep.— Lots were sold at $3 25, $4 UU, $4 75, and 
$5 00. A few fine Cosset wethers at about #16 each. 

Swine —Several lots were sold on Saturday at 5 for 
sows and 6 for barrows. At retail 6 for sows and 7 for 
barrows. 








THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in n shaded 
Northeriy exposure, week ending March 15. 








March, 1840. | 7A.M.| 12,M.15,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 9 32 46 a Ff WW, 
Tuesday, 10 | 33 45 | 33 | CS. 

We inesday, 11 18 24 20 N 
The rsday, 12 14 34 30 N. W. 
Fruiay, 13 23 31 32 | Ww. 
Saturday, 14 26 34 | 30 N. W 
Sunday, 15; (8 | 38 a3 | NE. 











FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. 
A good collection of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry and Peach 
Trees, for sale at the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass. 
Salem, March 18, 1840. ROBERT MANNING. 
BOX FOR EDGINGS. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale 500 yards of Bux 
for edgings, in prime order; price 374 cents per yard: every 
yard will make two when reset. 
Giant and Early Wilmot Rhubard. 
Roots of extra large size at 25 cents per root, for sale b 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Asparagus Roots. 
Large transplanted Asparagus Roots, for sale by JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO. 
Also—Strawherry Plants, of approved sorts. 








PUBLIC AUCTION. 

The subscriber having leased his Farm near this city, will 
offer for sale, on said farm, on Wednesday, the 25th day of 
March inst. all of his valuable stock of neat Cattle, being 
about forty head, mostly high bred animals, among which is 
one full blooded Durham Bull, four years old, from the stock 
of Col. Powell, of Philadelphia; ten ortwelve Cows ; three 
very fine yoke of working Oxen. The remainder young 
stock, very fine. 

Sale positive and terms liberal. If the weather should be 
stormy, the sale to take place the first fair day. 

Hartford, March (1, 1840 JOSEPH MORGAN. 


BOX. 

For sale at the Garden of SAMUEL DOWNER, in Dor- 
chester a small Jot of tall Box. Also, a large lot of short 
box, with fine roots and will make a neat border. 

March 11. 3t 








| 
| 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 














rhOM To 
Atum, American, . : pound 5| BA 
Asnes, Pearl, per 100 lls, 575) 687 
— - « 8. | 600; 612 
Beans, wlute, Foreign, bushel 175) 225 
” “ Domestic, . “ +200; 208 
Beer, mess, . wee barrel 15 00) 15 50 
No. 1. = 13 00 | 14 00 
prime, si 1100/11 50 
Berswax, white, ; , . pound 
yellow, : ; . | Bi SS 
BristLtes, American, *.. Be 
Burrer, shipping, ' es | 10; wt 
dairy, . , . ; . |. 18 
Canpies, mould, : . : -f 13 i4 
dipped, . ; , 
sperin, ° ‘ aad | 
Cnerse, new milk, pound; 10] 
Ciper, . ° dozen} 150) 1768 
refined, barrel} 250) 480 
Bone Manvae, ; ; bushel | 35 
incasks, . ; “ | | 40 
FeaTueErs, northern, geese, . ° pound 
southern, geese, . “ 37; 4% 
Fiax. (American) . _ . ° e 9; 12 
Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, . ° quintal] 225 | 240 
Bay, Chaleur, . : ne 200| 217 
Haddock, : ‘ ‘ “ Bt, 
Mackerel, No. | : ¥ barrel /11 75 | 12 00 
No. 2, a ‘i ” 10 50 
No. 3, . . . a 5 50 
Alewives, dry salted. No. 1. “ 500! 6 26 
Salmon, No.1, ‘ : , “ 17 00 | 18 00 
FLovra, Genesee, cush, . E ° o 6 12) 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ | “6 37 
Richmond canal, F . “ 
Alexandria wharf, ‘ + | 
She : “ 375! 400 
Meat, Indian, in bbls. , ‘ “s 400) 412 
Gaatix: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
southern flat, yellow, s | 67 
white, . . “ |; 63 
Rye, northern, ; * 
Barley, 5 , ‘ “ 75, 80 
Oats, northern, (prime) . “ 38; 40 
southern, . “ 30, 34 
Gris psTones, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough 18 00 | 19 00 
‘*\do. do. do. _ finished 28 00 | 30 00 
Hams, northern, . ‘ ° . pound 9; 10 
‘“~ southern and western, . as 7 | 8 
Hay, best English, per ton, . 16 00 | 18 00 
Fastern@efewed, . 1250 1300 
Hopa, tst quality, ° ; pound}; 28' 30 
2dquality, . - , ‘ sed | 
Larp, Boston, : , ; s | we. et 
southern, . ° . ‘ “.1] 1k 
Leatuer, Philadelphia city tannage, ee 30 
do. country do. .. ae 27 
Baltimore city tannage, S |} 2a 28 
do. dry hides, . 3 oe 24 
New York red, light, . | a 23 
Boston, do. slaughter, = 21 | 22 
Boston dry hides, ° . 20; 22 
Lime, best sort, . 2 ‘ : cask | 85 90 
Movasses, New Orleans, . ; gallon, 27 29 
Sugar House, , “ | 60) 66 
Oi, Sperm, Spring, : ‘ ° " 107) 110 
Winter, . : wed 112; 114 
Whale, refined, ; ; . sm 50 55 
Linseed, American, ; : ze... 63 70 
Neat’s Foot, . ‘ ‘ > Fae: 4 ae 
Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs, | | 360 
Porx, extra clear, ‘ barrel 17 00 | 18 00 
clear, : ‘ . ° * 116 00 17 00 
Mess, , ‘ ‘ . “ 14 00 | 15 00 
Prime, . "12 00 | 12 50 
Whole Hogs, ' pound 5% 64 
Sseps; Herd’s Grass, , ‘ - |bushel 250] 275 
Red Top, southern, . os }] 711@ 
northern, . . fn 1 50 
Canary, . ° ° - 200! 225 
Hemp, . , ‘ . zz 225; 250 
‘ ‘ 
Flax : , 137] 1 62 


A . . ° 
Red Clover, northern, 


| pound) 15 16 
Southern Clover,none, . | “ | 








Soar, American, Brown, . ° Pace 7 
« Castile, i * | oe 

TALLow, tried, ; : 7 yam il 
Teaz_es, ist sort, . . , pr M.| 250] 300 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound; 60 55 
American, full blood, washed, | “ | 47 50 

do. 3-4ths do. oe ie 46 

do. 1-2 do. bk 42 

do. 1-4andcommon, | “ ! 37 40 

£_- ( Pulled superfine, . . oy ry ae 50 
BRB + 0 6 lf Ml re 
3 4 Nee. wie “ | gh 28 

z =| No. 3, ; ee 18| 2 
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MISCE ANEOQUS 


THE MONKE 


Dear Brother of the woods! we hail 
Our likeness! (all except the tail!) 
When swinging from thy cocoa tree, 
The nimblest of “ Jack tars” we see! 

And when curled up apon a rock, 

Like parson preaching to his flock 

Art thou descendant of poor Cain, 

Who took “ the curse ’—lor brother slain ? 
And had impressed upon his brow, 

‘A mark *—that all the world should kt now. 
seyond a doubt thou art the same !— 
Memorial of the murderer's shame! 

And yet, in thee, much wisdom is! 
Altho’ the world salute with hiss. 

I saw thee once when saijor dared, 

To pinch thy tail unseemly bard, 
Catch up a ball of “ spunyarn,” and 
Upon yeh yardarm—take thy stand, 
Till © Jack,” forgetting thy affront, 
Stood just below ; (as was his wont,) 
When down upon his hi ad heres re came 
The ball !—as comes th ghining’s flame. 
While on top gallant ast secure, 

Thou chattered at his face demure! 


Thou art the prototype of man! 
When Heaven first pronounced his 
And now, thy race is often seen, 
Tripping with —— ls on the green ; 
a little stick in hand, and hair, 

Curling about his visage fair! 
The tail—tucked in his overhauls ; 
The ears, his cap above them falls; 
The heard shaved off his dimpled chin; 
But all the monkey—strong—ieithin ! 
Tobacco swells Arts lilly gills,— 
The same as thine, when cocoa fills; 
And all the difference in the *f dandy,” 
That éhou drink mi/k, and he drinks brandy! 


ban; 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
NUTRITIVE MANURES. 


a 


It is in the observation of every man, from the 
most illiterate to the most enlightened, that all kinds 
of animal substances, when thoroughly 
and corrupted, are the strongest and most powerful 
promoters of vegetation. ‘The hair, the sktn, the 
horns and hoofs, the urine and excrements, the 
flesh, blood, sinews, and even the bones, are all 
richly replete with matter which supports and in- 
vigurates vegetation universally. It is therefore 
undeniably certain that animal substances contain 
those principles which are the real and genuine 
food of plants. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose 
their food is earth, or water, or air, fire or heat, or 


] 
digested 


whatev- 
that it is a combina- 


any one or single simple element or thing 
er. It seems clearly evident, 
tion of principles derived fro.n 
by the chemistry of nature. When 
stance has been thoroughly purified, 
whole becomes volatile, and is 


animal substances 


animal sub- 
almost the 
far attenuated, 
subtilized and refined, as to be rendered capable ot 
entering the roots and fibres of the aunutest plants. 

It seems then, that as the aninal kingdom is en- 
tirely supported by the vegetable, is the vege- 


80 


80 


table by the animal, and each is reciprocally the 
support of and is supported b; the other. The 
matter of each is eszentia}ly the same; each is en- 


dued with the principles of lite and uugmentation, 
though appearing under very different forms; each 
mutually transmutable into the other by the mere 
unassisted operations of nature. 

To this theory it may be objected, that vegeta- 
tion may be successfully promoted by vegetable 


common to manure the ‘ground by ploughing in 


green vegetables, such as buck-wheat, cluver, &c., 
which*often succeed well without any other help 


whatever. short of its object; 
it only proves that profitable crops may be obtained 
without the cultivator’s using animal! substances un- 
der that form; but the theory supposes that every 
vegetable principles derived fr: 
animal substances, and ouly differs from them in 
being more subtilized and refined, 

It is equally certain that vegetation may be pow 
erfully promoted, without laying on or providing 
any manure atall, ‘ihe 


This objection falls 


is repiete with Nil 


horse-hoeing system oi 
husbandry depends entirely upon reduc’ ing and pul- 
verizing the soil. It cxnnot be reasonably su; ppos- 

that the spade and hoe, or plough and 
harrow, or cultivator or scarifier, convey 
zing principles. “These operations which are found 
to render our lands so surprisingly fertile when ju 
diciously performed, only prepare the svi] for the 
easy entrance of those fertilizing principles 
which the atmosphere is abundantly replete, The 
atmosphere is the grand magazine, the great recep- 
tacle of putrid exhalations, which incessantly tly 
off from al! animal substances, the living as well as 
dead ; and by their specific levity mount up into 
the air, from whence, being condensed, they return 
in dews, rain, snow, &c., and impregnate the soil as 
deep as it hath been duly pulverized. 


ed, however, 


any fertilt- 


Witla 


* MUCH ADO ABOUT 


* Nothing extenvate.” 


NOTIUNG.” 


Pe 
Whee 


Gentle reader, did you ever think of nolhing? 
Your reilective fuculty is not questioned ; a mind 
will often think of nothing. Nothing pre-existed 
matter ; yet nothing is new. Nothing, therefore, 
hath immortal youth. We can entertain the annui- 
hilation of nothing ; and yet, it is said, we have 
the fullest assurance wf (he existence of nolhing. 
Much has been written, said, and sung about 
nothing ; and yet the world is ever slow to admit 
it knows nolhing ; truly, it fully comprehendeth 
nothing. 
deeply than truth aud duty. TP have not thought I 
thought, (as is the case with most who ponder 
nothing,) butknown I thought till Pthought Lknew 


nothing. ‘The fool knoweth nolhing ; the wise 
man knoweth that he kuoweth nothing. 1 once 
heard it sagaciously remarked, that au eloquent 


preacher had * proved nothing, ” who proved that 
nothing was more evident than the indispensable- 
ness of religion, Skepwes believe iv nolhing ; and 
believers hold nothing more essential to hunian 
happiness than Christian truth. The labors of 
many philosophers have established nothing ; and 
science has sought nolhing more than truth, ‘The 
geologist gravely tells us that nothing which bis re- 
searches have discovered is at variance with reveul- 
ed truth, and the Mosaic account of the creation. 
Nothing causeth much mirth ; and nothing often 
draws tears, Nothing is more coveted than wealth: 
yet nothing is more uncertain, Nothing is tore 
urged in the pulpit than piety and devotion ; vet 
nothing more needs to be urged, Nothing is more 
evideut than the distinction between legality and 
equity ; yet nolhing is less insisted on. Nothing is 
more certain than the relation between cause and 
effect ; yet nothing is often accomplished. Some 
love nothing, and are loved by nothing in retarn. 
(Vhis is reciprocal attachment!) Nothing is dei- 
tied ; some worship nothing. Nutwithstanding the 
crying sin of selfistiness, (think, | pray you, of a 
sin crying! favorable omen, surely!) nothing is 


than inward purity and rectitude. 
cause of more misery in social life than unrestrain- 


I have pondered nothing, nothing more | 


Yothing is the 


ed passion, ill-considered attachment, and impru- 
dent marriage; yet nothing assures of more bliss 
than the purest, most virtuous, self-forgetting love, 
and sympathy, If we ask any of the many re- 
pining and discontented, the cause of their misery, 
the answer will be, * nolhing ;? and, truly, nothing 
whieh dwells in the world around them is the 
cause. The man of learning prefers nothing to his 
hooks ; the lawyer nothing to his fee ; the mer- 
chant, nothing to his gains ; the votary to sense, 
nothing to bis pleasures ; and the Christian, nothing 
to his faith. Some spare nothing to compass their 
ends ; though the guilty stop at nothing. Ile who 
is coutent, desires nothing ; yet he who hath ne- 
thing, not content. In the competition for the 
prizes of life, nothing is often obtained, yet nothing 
satisfies 5 still, he who loses nothing is fortune’s fa- 
Many have nothing to stimulate them to 
object of their being, 


Is 


vorite. 
action, and nothing as the 


Nothing may be found by those who seek ; though 
nothing wiil be the reward of the indolent and 
neglivent. Nothing, iu fine, will be lost, if we 


bold tast to our integrity ; and nothing is more en- 
duriug than power of mind and uprightness of pur- 
pose. Reader, what is nothing ? lago saith it is 
money—* Who steals my purse,” ete. Yet, I de- 
sire to be persuaded of nothing more than this, 
W here is nolhing ? 

A here he gin 
he suburbs of creation? Where the wall 
Whose battiements look o’er into the vale 
Of non existence?) Nothing's strange abode 1” 


a 


ix, Most patient reeder, and in mine 


In thy mind 
Noruine. 


hath been 

Peacn Trees.—One of our best fruits is the 
peach, yet it is very little cultivated in Massachu- 
setts, except inthe immediate vicinity of Boston. 
The tree requires different treatment from any other. 
It is subject to injury from the borert This may 
he prevented by a free use of ashes, especially ™ at 


of anthracite coal round the trunk. Its tendency is 
to run up like a maple in a swamp, and if left t to it- 
self it becomes in a few years something like a 


seraggy hop pole with a cabbage he 
of it. 
when first transplanted from 
second year it will be a spreadan 
it so, cut off ail the weak 
head down the strong ones, ~~ ns long as 
it makes new wood vigorously. T iave trees treat- 
ed inthis manner, which have bien in full bearing 
ten years past, without failing one season during 
The peach is trimmed, I think, to 
February Marchi.—Z. 


on the top 


sad 

This may be prevented by heading it down 
the nursery. The 
x tree. To kee; 


shoots and continue to 


the whole time. 
the best advantage in 
change paper. 


or 


aa 


Book Farmine.—A correspondent of tite Far- 
mers Cabinet says—“ Many farmers set their faces 
“a 


against egrieultural newspapers, and utterly discar 
all improved implements of culture. This is 


+ 


nov 


right. Those who oppose these means of improve- 
ment, fight strong ly against their own interest. I! 


um free to confess that I was vnce set against the 
ory and book farming, but I became a 
scriber to your publication, my views have not only 
changed, but the aspect of my land has changed, 
and that much for the better.” 


. 5} 
since suod- 
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inore common 5 yet, nothing is worerare than true 





manures, Without the least assistance from animal 
substance of any kind. Every one knows that it is 


Christian philanthropy. Nothing embitters life 
| more than envy, jealousy, and st ‘ife ; yet nothing 
promotes self-sacrifice, confidence and peace, more 


duct tion of 50 cents. 
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Hi i Seri, 


DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, 
shank? .... 
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